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As St. Valentine is the saint of lovers, it is an old saying that a bride 
must not be grieved in February, or the offender will see goblins. 

It is generally known that the yellow crocus is St. Valentine's own flower. 

(3.) Penalty of leaving Things out of Order. — My cook informed me that 
one of the surest superstitions she knew was, that, if one left anything 
out of order, or not perfectly clean, when going out for the day, or in 
leaving a place where one is engaged in service, bad luck is certain to 
follow, and one will have no pleasure or success in the new home. 

Mrs. S. D. Derrickson. 

Wilmington, Del. 



LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 

Louisiana Association of The American Folk-Lore Society. — The 
last meeting of the season was held in the lecture hall of Tulane Univer- 
sity, Professor Alce'e Fortier presiding. 

Assistant Secretary Foster read several communications to the Society ; 
among others, answers to the letters he had addressed to the Chicago and 
Montreal Folk-Lore Societies, in reference to the interchange, between local 
branches, of all reports of proceedings of meetings, with a view to promote 
the growth and interest in the work of gathering up the American folk-lore 
traditions. The Philadelphia Chapter of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
through its Secretary, Mr. Stewart Culin, heartily commended the proposal, 
and further requested that the Louisiana branch forward to the Association, 
for exhibition in the Memorial Museum of the Chicago Exposition, all tra- 
ditionary folk-lore relics it could obtain, such as voudoo charms, fetishes, 
superstitious objects, etc. 

Mr. John Reade, Secretary of the Montreal Folk-Lore Association, also 
responded with many favorable comments to the proposal for interchange 
of reports of societies, and expressed the great pleasure the Montreal As- 
sociation had felt in reading the accounts of the Louisiana branch, as pub- 
lished in the " New Orleans Picayune," and hoped that, as the acquaintance 
of the organizations progressed, the fruitfulness of their labors would be of 
great mutual benefit. 

The report of Mr. Foster was received, and on motion of Professor For- 
tier a vote of thanks was tendered him for the interest and zeal with which 
he had entered upon the duties of Assistant Secretary. 

Mrs. M. M. Davis suggested that the Society keep a scrap-book, in which 
reports of the various branches of The American Folk-lore Society could 
be entered for use and reference. The suggestion was considered an ad- 
mirable one, and was adopted. 

A communication was received from Miss A. L. Alger, of Boston, Mass., 
relative to the collection of street cries, and a committee was appointed to 
promote such collection. 

A committee was also appointed to provide for a public entertainment, 
to be held in September. Papers were then read, Mrs. Mason Cooke pre- 
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senting a story told by a Martinique negro, entitled " The Bride of the Evil 
One ; " and Mrs. M. M. Davis making two contributions, the result of infor- 
mation received from negro tale-tellers during a visit to Alabama. Mr. 
Foster read a collection of old proverbs. 

Mr. Foster then requested that the members of the Association lend Pro- 
fessor Fortier all the assistance possible in compiling his work on Loui- 
siana folk-lore. Folk-lore songs, stories, and, including any seignorial rights 
which became obsolete on the purchase of the Louisiana territory by the 
United States, any information which may be gathered from old deeds of 
conveyance in the possession of landowners ; child games and count-out 
rhymes ; folk-lore medicine, including charms, weather, and plant lore, and 
superstitions, — will add to the interest of the work. 

Mrs. Davis then announced that this was the last meeting of the season, 
and, as no further business presented itself, the Association would adjourn 
to the second Monday in November. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science. — This 
Association held its Annual Meeting at Rochester, N. Y., from August 17th 
to the 23d inclusive. But few of the papers presented in Section H (Sec- 
tion of Anthropology) could be included under folk-lore. An exceptionally 
valuable paper was on " Primitive Numbers," by Professor Levi L. Conant, 
of Worcester, Mass. It is to be regretted that an abstract cannot now be 
given. The paper will appear as a chapter of a book by Professor Conant. 

The paper on " Proposed Classification and International Nomenclature 
of the Anthropological Sciences," by Dr. D. G. Brinton, gave rise to a spir- 
ited discussion, as opinions naturally differ on such questions. The next 
paper in order was one by Professor Otis T. Mason, giving his " Definition 
of Anthropology." Mr. Frank H. Cushing's " Pueblo Myth and Ceremo- 
nial Dances " was also read only by title, but will appear in the " Proceed- 
ings." The Section receives so many papers that it might well be divided. 

The Rev. W. M. Beauchamp, of Baldwinsville, N. Y., read a paper on 
" The Early Religion of the Iroquois," which may appear in its present 
form, but which will also be expanded, so as to embrace the whole subject, 
down to the present time, as an address before another society. 

How early this primitive religion was affected by European influences 
may be a question, and for its purest form we must turn to the kindred 
Hurons. With both, the French missionaries held some common ground. 
It is a matter of doubt whether they had any clear idea of one Great Spirit, 
and the French formed the word " Ha-wen-ne-yu " for them, to express this. 
Their accounts of the creation are confused, Tarenyawagon appearing as 
the husband, son, and grandson of the woman Atahentsic. All persons 
had their Okkis, or tutelary spirits, considered as good by them, but evil 
by the missionaries. The body had two souls, one attached to it, and the 
other free to wander and to inherit future joys or pains. Animals also had 
souls and a future existence. The Iroquois sometimes offered human sac- 
rifices, but tobacco was, and is, a customary offering. Dreams were of 
high importance, and led to great excesses and strange actions. Their 
influence has not ceased. About 1669 the Mohawks abandoned the wor- 
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ship of Agreskoue, and other changes soon followed, but more slowly in 
the other nations. 

Mrs. Sara J. Stevenson read a paper on " Tusayan Legends of the Snake 
and Flute Peoples," suggested by a recent article of Dr. J. Walter Fewkes. 
The article contained two legends obtained from a member of the Snake 
Society, residing in Zuni. As an introduction to the first of the legends, 
Mrs. Stevenson gave a sketch of the organization of the Snake Society. 
She noted the fact that the Society admits both males and females, regard- 
less of class. In the rattlesnake division of the Society, a woman prepares 
the medicine (an emetic), taken night and morning, on the first four days 
of the ceremony, for the purpose of purification. 

The legend of the Snake people is a version of the tale already printed 
in this Journal (vol. i.). The youth, who in the myth sets out to follow 
the San Juan River, in this variant is represented as travelling by means of 
a hollow log, in which he floats. Landing on an unknown shore, he plants 
in the ground one of his wands, made of the white feathers of the eagle, 
and prays his sun father to lead him over the right road, begging that the 
wand may direct his steps. The wand guides him to the house of the spi- 
der-woman, " the little grandmother," who cautions him that he is in the 
neighborhood of a bad people, and gives him medicine, which will allay 
their wrath, in the form of liquid to be spit out upon the strangers. He 
passes four sentinels, huge snakes, whom he placates by this means, and 
reaches the cavern of the Snakes. He is passed on to another chamber, 
where he sees beautiful maidens, one of whom he is offered as a wife ; but 
the spider-woman bids him wait, and guides him to the house of the Sun, 
under the great waters. The mother of the Sun welcomes the stranger, 
and explains that the Sun himself will presently return. This happens, and 
the youth, making a journey through the under-world, is conducted by the 
Sun to the house of his father. Here he sees the plume-offerings divided 
into two parts, and in this manner learns to distinguish the evil among his 
own people from the good, according to the distinction which he sees 
effected in the house which he has reached. He now returns to the Snake 
people, and obtains from the chief two daughters as his wives. On his re- 
turn journey, he is escorted by the cougar and bear, who, with the spider, 
form his invisible protectors. 

After his arrival at his home, a great feast is given to the Snake and 
Antelope peoples. The Snake people arrive in showers. After a time, they 
take their snake forms, as does one of the wives, but she is caught and 
changed to her human shape, while the Snakes are returned, north, south, 
east, and west, to their abodes. On the eighth day after marriage are de- 
posited eggs, which hatch into snakes. These destroy the people of the 
village ; the latter, accordingly, emigrate to the Tusayan country, where 
they are received by a giant, who bestows on them land. 

The legend of the Flute people recites how Le-lang-uh, their original 
director, has the power of producing rain, and relates the means used by 
him, mentioning the songs sung in the course of its production. The peo- 
ple, finding it necessary to emigrate, the mountain sheep and antelope are 
sent in advance, in order to search out a good land ; these direct the peo- 
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pie to a place where a village may be built. This process is continued 
until Wolpi is reached. Here the bright light is seen of a perpetual fire ; 
following this indication, the antelope and snake come to the abode of the 
Snake people. Le-lang-uh makes rain, and, consulting the rain as an oracle, 
obtains a direction to seek the strangers. At first the Snake people refuse 
to receive the guest, but when he represents that he has the power of rain- 
making they consent to his residence in their country. Accordingly, ac- 
companied by his own people, he visits the Snake race, erects an altar, and 
performs his ceremonies, leaving in the kiva of the Snakes two virgins and 
a youth. Returning to his own land, he completes his ceremonial, and 
finally proceeds again to the land of the Snakes, to whom he makes pres- 
ents of cereals. Here he blows his flute or whistle in the water, so as to 
produce bubbles, and rain falls. The Flute people sing, but the Snakes 
cannot do so, not knowing the proper songs for rain. Le-lang-uh makes of- 
ferings for both peoples. The Snake director declares that the Flute chief 
must be at the head, and that he will himself be second, while the land 
shall alternately belong to the two. Of this myth the Flute ceremonial is 
the dramatization. In the Flute drama both peoples appear, while in that 
of the Snakes the Flutes do not enter. The legend appears to suggest an 
explanation of the biennial character of the snake-dance. 

This paper will be printed in full in the proceedings of the Association. 

Notes. — Professor Alcee Fortier, of Tulane University, lectured on 
"The Folk-Lore of Louisiana," at Monteagle, Tenn., in the month of July. 
He pointed out the treasures of popular tradition existing in Louisiana, 
and stated the purposes and objects of The American Folk-Lore Society. 

The Brooklyn Library, under the direction of Mr. W. A. Bardwell, Libra- 
rian, has completed a slip-list of Fairy Tales and Folk-lore, for the use of 
readers. It contains 5,919 title-entries; and the contents of 483 volumes 
have been indexed and analyzed. This forms a valuable contribution to 
the bibliography of Folk-lore for residents of Brooklyn and vicinity. 



CONGRESSES AT THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 

Proposition for an Anthropological Congress. — A meeting of the 
Council of The American Folk-Lore Society was held at Rochester, N. Y., 
on Tuesday, August 20th. The Secretary laid before the Council a letter 
from Professor Charles C. Bonney, President of the World's Congress 
Auxiliary of The World's Columbian Exposition, directed to the President 
of The American Folk-Lore Society, requesting the views and suggestions 
of the Society in regard to the conduct of a Folk-Lore Congress. The 
Council, after consideration, directed the Secretary to communicate to the 
President of the World's Congress Auxiliary its opinion that the discus- 
sion of subjects connected with folk-lore could best be conducted in a gen- 
eral Congress of Anthropology. 

A letter was also submitted from Lieut. Fletcher S. Bassett, Chairman 



